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liv Din. charms. Spring, the season of renewed lite, wit- | vest quantities in the southern parts of the Union, 


TuE following ! 


t : : er: 
the anniversary meeting of the Howard Benev olent Society in 


Kosxton on Wednesday evening. January loth. 
Gop of the ro'ling ye: 
Expands the germ 3 unfolds the lower; 


V—hy power 


Matures, atlast the golden grain ; 
And thea restores the iron reign 
Of dreary winter, drearier still 
o those whoin age and penury chill. 
Toit ge and y chill 
Thy power of frost has locked the ground, 
And streams tniey chains are bound ; 
Spare thou the heart of man below, 
And bid the fount of pity flow. 
Speed, Lord, 
ill merey’s holy work b . 
Till y’s hol k be done 


hy backward stewards on, 


The board with costly viands spread, 
The blazing hearth, the downy bed ; 
God, thou art just ;—what mortal dare 
Call these his own, for thie they are! 
Speed, Lord, thy backward stewards on, 
Till mercy’s holy work be done. 


The hand that won the orphan’s bread, 
Is laid to slumber with the dead ; 

The barefoot boy, ‘mid winter skies, 
From door to door his labor plies. 
Speed, Lord, thy backward stewards on, 


Till mercy’s holy work be done. 


Loud howls the storm, ’tis cold and late, 
The shivering outcast tries the gate ; 
The backward steward of the poor 
Turns down his light, and bars the door. 
Speed, Lord, thy backwerd stewards on, 
Till merey’s 


holy work be done. 











Cl »MMUNIC ATIONS 


For the New-Eng vm nd Sain 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
ir is remarkable that notwithstanding the rapid 
Horticulture is making in the 
so littl: attention is paid to the 
to the em- 
The mag- 


progress Which 
United States, 
planting ornamental trees, with a view 
bellishinent of our country residences, 
nificent Parks of England, have been long and 
justly admired, as constituting one of the 
beautiful features of that highly cultivated country ; 
and although the horticultural creations of our 
more limited means, may never equal in extent 


most 


and grandeur some of those of the aristocracy of 


Europe, yet every person mind, is 


of cultivated 
aware, how beantiful the hand of taste can render 
even very limited scenes, by the 


of the principles and maicrials n 


proper application 
cessary to mental 


pleasure and gratification 

Considers lin a sing! point of view, what an 
nfinite varies f beauty there is in a tree itself! 
Every part i irable, from the individual beauty 


Who 
the 


sccie 


3a whole, 


id eff Ct it 


S ’ ‘ 
rite landscape, 


of its leaves, to 
has not witnessed in some fay 
indescribable ¢] 
by a single tr 


thrown over the whole 
I whose 
massy trunk and out-stretched arms have 
been the production of ages ; or the more graceful 
form of another wiliose delicate foliage refiects the 
sunbeam, aud trembles with the slightest breeze 
that passes over it. There is no monotony in na- 


Wre—even in trees, every season has its own 


} . « 1 7 os 
Perhaps a huge giant, 


vide 


yon, by L. M. SarGent, Esq. was sung at 





nesses the rush of the newly imbibed sap—the 
buds swell—the tender leaves unfold, and the ad- 


the freshness and 


Summer comes— 


mirer of nature is delighted by 
vividness of the young foliage. 
he is refreshed by the fragrance of 


—their shade is a welcome luxury in the noontide 


their blossoms 


sun—perchanee their frait may 
offering to the palate, and who in this country has 
uot witnessed the auturmual glories of an 


be an acceptable 


American 
forest ? 

There is no country of the globe which produ- 
ces a greater variety of fine forest 
considered for the purposes of ornament or timber, 
than North America, Yet it is a fact that for both 
these purposes, more particularly the first, they 


trees whether 


are Hlorticulturally bett@® known in many parts of 


Europe, than they are now at home. 
ernments have imported the seeds of all our 
valuable forest trees, annually, for more than a cen- 
tury. Instead of planting, our 
hitherto been engaged tn destroying. 
tic States, this period is now past; and we would, 
therefore, first direct the attention of the arbori- 
culturist to our own trees. 

There is not in the whole scarcely a 
more interesting object than an immense oak tree, 
when placed so, as to be considered iu relation to 
the large mansion of a wealthy proprietor. Its 
broad ample limbs and aged form, give a very im- 
pressive air of dignity to the whole scene. It isa 
very common inhabitant of our woods, there being 
44 species of indigenous growth between the 20th 
and’ 48th degrees of uorth latitude.* The pendu- 
lous branches of the American Eim—the light fol- 
iage of the Birch—the cheerful vernal appearance | 


Those gov- 
most 


agriculturists have 
Inthe Atlan- 


catalogue, 


of some of the species of Maple—the delicate leat | 
of the Locust, and masses of verdure 
produced by the Beech, sufficient to rendei 
them all ornamental in Park seenery, and they 
should ever fiud a proper situation in an extensive 
lawn. Our American poplars should be recollect- 
ed when a rapid 
required.  Gledttschia triacanthos or the 
cust, is interesting from its, long masses of thorns. 
One of both in foliag 

and flower is the white wood Liriodendron txlipi/- 
era. Its erect, -tall 
and handsome leaves, 


the heavy 
are 


crowth and immediate efieet is 


sweet lo- 
our most ornamental trees, 


form, large yellow biossoms, 
have rendered it an univer- 
sal favorite in Europe, and there ean scarcely be : 


more stately object to 


men. The plane or sycamore (Pl rf 
lalis) is too much neglected | use itd mer 
mon; butin favornuble situat e, in 

and where au pie room is 

noble tree of immens i 

messured on the b s of f 


feet in cireumlorence 


A native tree but litle known): were 


plantations, is the Kentucky cot GC 
canadensis. itisa native of Kent vy and ‘en- 


height of 40 feet, and tt 
doubly compound foliage, and 
pearance when defoliated in the winter months, 
are well calculated to render it an interesting fea- 
ture in the landscape. Cupressus disticha (Taxo- 
dium Richa) the deciduous Cypress, flourishing in 


nessee, grows to the 


very singular ap- 





* Michaux. 


lis 
Hit litte known inthe Northern States.* 


} 
| 








} 
| 


| 
| 


stand as an tsolated speci- | 


} 
{ 
} 


} with them. 


ject of universal admiration, 


» though perfeetIV hardy and of easy cultivation, 


Its beau- 
tulivee contrasts elegantly with 


hue of other deciduous trees, and we 


tifuul light 
the denser 


green 


are hardly aware of an upright growing tree, bet- 
ter calculated to groups 
than this.  Catalpa syringafolia is a 
striking ornament to a lawn, when in the 
summer months it is loaded with its large clusters 
of parti-colored flowers 


vive variety of color to 
and masses, 


most 


and most 
celebrated ornamental production of the woods and 
forests of our 


But the most splendid, most fragrant, 


country, is yet to be mentioned. It 
unrivalled Magnolia grandiflora, the most 
magnificent of the genus, a beautiful tree of 70 feet 
in its native soil, only attains the size of a large 
shrub in the Middle States, and will searcely 
withstand the winters of the Northern. But M. 
accuminala though beautiful, is a fine 
large tree, sometimes attnining the height of 90 
feet. It is abundant in Western New York and 
Ohio. MW. macrophylla is not only remarkable for 
the beauty of but also for the extraor- 
dinary its leaves ; they having been meas- 


is the 


not so 


iis flowers, 
size of 


ured so long as 3 feet. Magnolia tripetala, the 
utnbrella tree, is also a fine species growing int 


districts from Georgia to 


flowers 


New York ;— its large 
or 8 inches in 
still more rare though highly ornamen-. 
VM. cordata and WM. auriculata ; small trees 
which ought to be indispensable to every collection. 


‘oum-colored measure 7 
etal 


tal, are 


The species of smallest stature and most frequent 
occurrence in the Middle States is MM. glauca, the 
flowers of which are highly odoriferous, It suc- 
ceeds best in damp soils, and is found very plenti- 
fully in situations of this kind in New Jersey. 

Ornamental trees from goon countries should 
find a prominent place in the plantations of our 
ilorticulturists. They not only have an intrinsie 
value , but to a refined taste they of. 
im the associations connected 


in themselve 
ifications fie 
Thus 


over his 


fer grat 
ihe proprietor nay view in the 
wilks grounds, not only productions of 
iis own country, | 

We 


nine soil, many of the 


ut their feilows from many other 
the 
of southern 
from the frigid re- 


nay Witness flourishing upon 
| roductions 


> jadividuals 


ious Of Siberia, and the almost unknown forests 
of Patagonia; vegetables which perseverance hag 
ibstracted from the jevious Chinese, and which the 
t has discovered emong the baunts 

‘ Lidi 
for rf swh en trenerally 
! tt FT I ny wen 
nera of Zilia ! » The Eu 
or Linden tree, its fine stately 
nt blossonis, t ploasing ob. 
t 3 ornamental tree, "The tlorse chestnut 
» ditppocast n) is perhaps better known than 
v fore irce in the country; its compact growth, 


five digifate leaves, and above all, its superb, showy 
huge bouquets over the 
rendered it here, as in Europe, an ob- 


We would here beg 


flowe rs, distributed in 


foliage, have 





* We have seen a celebrated specime n in Col. Carr’s gar- 
den, Philadelphia, 180 teet high, 25 in cireumference, and 91 
years old 
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leave t to direct the attention of planters rsto the ‘leas 
known, but not Jess interesting species of this tree, 
natives of our own soil. Esculus paira producing 
red, and -E. flava, yellow flowers, form very beau- 
tiful trees of modecyate size. The other species are 
rather large shrubs than trees, and are very pretty 
ornaments to the garden, 

The brilliant appearance of the European Moun- 
tain Ash (Sorbus aucuparia) when in autumn i bs 
densely clad with its rich crimson fruit is a cir- 
cuinstance suflicient to give it strong claims to the 
eare of the arboriculturist, independently of the 
beauty of its foliage. 
Jatter property has long been a favorite with us, 
and which, though itis common in’) Europe, we 
regret to say is yet but half so well known as it 
should be, is the silver leaved Abele, Populus alba. 
Its growth is very rapid, and it is, therefore, well 


adapted for planting where time is an object of 


consideration. The flowers are insignificant, but 
its leaves are highly interesting. The under side 
of each of these is rendered perfectly white by a 
dense cottony pubescense, and ina genile breeze 
froin their being supported on slender petioles they 
are in constant motion, Ata moderate distauce to 
a spectator standing on the windward side, they 
give it frequenily the appearance of being covered 
with a profusion of white flowers. It bas a beau- 
tiful effect from the house when seen at some dis- 
tance in the foreground of a handsome group of 
trees ofa darker green. Added to this, it holds its 
foliage unseathed by the frost, until the very latest 
period in Autumn. 

Ailuntus glandulosus, the heaven tree of the Chi- 
nese, isa fine stately trec, and though introduced 
from a warmer climate, bears the intense cold of 
our winters perfectly uninjured. When young it 
somewhat resembles our sumach, but when it at- 
tains the height of 90 or 100 feet, with its long 
pondant pinnated foliage, it will form a very  pic- 
turesque and graceful object. 

We must not forget in this bricf notice the 
Larches both of Europe and our country. Pinus 
larix has long been considered among the first iim- 
ber trees of the other continent. The singularity of 
its folinge as a deciduous tree, its long, declining 
branches and drooping spray, are well calculated 
to give variety to the landscape, and we are happy 
to see, that both this and our two American spe- 
cies, P. microcarpa and P. pendula are becoming 
more generally objects of attention and cultivation, 

Among the interesting trees of more recent in- 
troduction and which are yet rare in this country, 
we may mention Salisburia adiantifolia, the : Ju We 
nese insiden bair tree. The foliage is st y 
siugular and beautiful, resembling that we mn ks Now 
fern Afiantum pedatum, and the tree 
The purple beech, a variety of Fagus 


uppears to \y 
very hardy. 
sylvatica, is a very unique ohjeet 
colored leaves, and a very splendid tree lately in- 
troduced trom the banks of the Missouri and Ark- 
ansas is the Osage orange (Maclura aurantiaca.) 
Its vivid green leaves and rapid growth are already 
known to us, but it is described as being a tree in 
its native soils of thirty or forty feet in height, and 
bearing abundance of beautiful fruit of the size and 
appearance of an orange. The weeping ash is 
also a very unique and desirable object, and its 
long seemingly inverted shoots may be introduced 
in some situations with an excellent effect. 

We have often regretted that in decorating the 
grounds of country residences so little attention is 
paid by the proprietors to hardy evergreen trees. 


with its strangely 











ig 
But a tree, which trom this} 








je 
| 
Ys] 
dy 
ah 
lien 
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fsipported on a naked column of immense heighi, | ; 
| Wish to speak emphatically respecting a branch of 





ENG LA Ma 


Cheeemanend at nny season, they t ure eminently ‘so por 
in winter——n period in this latitude when every! 
! 


other portion of v seotable matter yields to the se- 


verity of our uorihern elimate, and when thos 


retaining them coats of verdure uninjured are bean- 
fou } C.) “— . P : . 
Hiful aud cheerful memoriais of the wneeasing 


yt re 


vitality of the vegetable world. Deciduous trees 
it this season present but a bleak and desolate 
aspeci—a few evergrecus, therefore, interspersed 
singly over the Jawan or iasietully disposed in tt 
windows ot 


W groups so as to be seen from the 


the mansion, wil give a ploasiag liveliness to the 
seene which cannot fail to charm every person, 
We would earnestly advise every person engaged 
in Ornamental plauting to trausfer some of our fine 
native evergreen trees to their lawn, park or ter- 


race, We sre aware iat many think that there is 


creat difficulty ta transplanting them with success, 
but expericnce has taught us that with the follow- 
Wg precautions wo more diticuity is found than | 
with deciduous trees. Ju transplanting choose the 
spring of the year 
ing: cul as few of the roots as possible, and do not 
suger them to become dry before you replace them in| 
lhe soll. Among our wost ornamental evergreen 
irees nay be mentioned the difivrent species of 
Several of them are 


; 3 f° AY A os 
Pine, natives of N. America. 


fine siniely trees, and oue whieh is particularly or- 
nanental as a park tree is the white or Weymouth 
pine, Pinus sirojus. Pinus rigida, when old and 
large is a very picturesque tree; and Pinus alba 
rubra el jraseri, the white, red aud double spruce 
geveraliy dit- 


firs, are trees of muderate size, very 
fused in the middle states ued easily obtained. 
Vhe well knowi balsam fir, Pinus balsamea, is 
beautiful evergreen, aud suceeeds so well 
imate that it shouid find a place in the 
sinallest plantations, We lave observed it thriv- 
ing well even in coutined spaces in cities. Thuija 
ocetdentiais, the arbor vite, is a very interesting 
tree, wud as well us the exotic 7". orientalis, will be 
considered very Orbamental iu districts where it is 
Hot common, 

Among the most ornamental foreign corriferous 
the Norway spruce, the droop- 
ing branches of which in a large specimen are so 
vell known Scoteh fir, the 


trees, We will notice 


highly adimired—the 
finest timber tree of Europe, eclebrated for grow- 
ing on thin soils; and the beautiful silver fir, Pinus 


picea 3 all of them are noble trees, and as they 


‘lie measured a specimen 


at the time the buds are swell- | t 





! . } 1 “e . s «© 
an be readily procured at the nurseries should be 
¢ 


found in the prounds of every country residence, 

Several other species of this genus are thought 
the most beautiful trees of HMurope, unfortunately 
yet searce in this country, The stone pine, whose 


eds are a delicious fruit, and whose vast canopy 


vrmis ope of the chicf and peculiar beauties in | 
iin seenery and in the living landscapes oi | 

| 

rand P.lembra of the mountains of Switzerland. 
But the most desirable evergreen tree which flour- 
ishies in teraperate climates is the classic cedar of 
of Lebanon, Pinus cedrus. Its singular ramose 
branches and wild picturesque appearance in a 
large specimen, give a more majestic and decided 
character to a fine building and its adjacent scene- 
ry than any other tree whatever. It is a native of 
the coldest parts of Mt. Libanus, but according to 
Professor Martyn more trees are to be found in 
England at the present time than on its original 
site. As it is scarcely yet known as an ornamen- 
tal tree in this country we certainly do not know 


fi 
It: 
Cha ude,” and the not less interesting Pinus pincs- 
hy 








of nn n objec et bette r worth the attention of the arbor- 
iculturist. 

We observe in foreign periodicals that several 
magnificent hardy individuals belonging to this 
section of trees bave been lately introduced into 
innrepe, aad we hope before long they will find 
their way to the hands of our cultivators, Among 
the most remarkable we may mention a splendid 
new genus of pine (Pinus lambertiana) lately found 
in Northern California, 
Douglass, botanical collector to the London Hor, 
Soc., describes it as growing from 150 to 200 tery 
iu height, producing cones 16 inches in length, 
215 feet long and 57 in 
circumference.* Several other specimens of this 
genns, of much grandeur aud beauty, are but lately 
introduced into cultivation, and which our presé nt 
limits will barely permit us to enumerate. Pinus 
| Douglasi, P. monticola and P. grandis, are in- 
mense trees from the Noriliwest coust of America, 
Pinus deodora from Hinmalaya, £2. teurica from 
Asiatic ‘Turkey, and P. lasico, from the niountains 
of Corsiea are spoken of as being highly ornamen- 
tal, Muraucaria imbricata, a beautiful evergreen 
tree of South America, and Cupressus pendula, the 
weeping cypress of the Chinese, are extremely ele- 
gant—are found to withstand the climate of Britain, 
and would probably also endure that of this coun- 
try. 

We cannot close these remarks without again 
adverting to the infinite beauty which may be pro- 
duced by a proper use of this fine material of na- 
ture. Many a dreary and barren prospect may Le 
rendered interesting—tnany a natural or articial 
deformity bidden, and the effect of almost every 
landscape may be improved simply by the judi- 
cieus employment of trees. The most fertile 
countries would appear but a desert without them, 
and the most picturesque scenery in every part of 
the globe has owed to them its highest) charms. 
Added to this, by recent improvements in the art 
of transplantingt the ornamental planter of th 
present day may realize alinost immediately what 
was formerly the slow and regular productioa of 
years. A. J. Downie. 


Newburgh, N.Y. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHINESE MU Lent. 
T. G. Fressexpen, Ese.—Dear Sir, 
with much pleasure that the Chinese Mulberry, 
or Morus Multieaulis, has engaged the attention of 
Mr. Kenrick of Newton, an enlightened and en- 
terprising cultivator of trees and plants. The 
essay on Sik and the Chinese Mulberry recent 
poblished by him will contain much valuable in- 


fortuation on these highly tnteresling articles. 1 
t- 


I observe 


industry which, if the people of New England are 


annually 
Jt is pro- 


irue to themselves, in a few years will be 
rewarded with some millions of dollars, 

hable, in my estimation, that more than half of the 
hands that would be employed in this branch of 
industry would otherwise be idle and unpreduc- 
live. Instead of sending ten millions of dollars 
annually out of the country, more than half of this 
sum might be annually saved, and far more profit- 
ably saved than if obtained withont industry oF 
bestowed as a gift. I know of no enterprise in 
my judgment more deserving of the attention of 
our State Legislature than the culture of the Mul- 


—e 





* Trans. Linnean Soc. v. 15, p. 497. 
t Vide Sir Henry Steuart on Planting. 


The discovers r, Mr. D. 
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a_—— 
berry and the 
prise of the little State of Connecticut in this 
branch is already making her rich and beautiful 
and great, 

The Chinese Mulberry trees, of which T gave 
some account in the N. EB. farmer of the 15Ui ist, 
as I then stated were procured of Mr. Prince of 
Long Island in the spring of 1831, the preceding 
winter having been severe and destroyed trees in 
different parts of the country. ‘T 
am not certain which of the winters destroyed the 
beautiful young orchard in Billerica, 
I think there can be no doubt, thac in cousequence 
of its extremely rapid growth and tenderness it 
was destroyed, It was planted in a dark, loamy 
soil, flat, somewhat recky and low, and enriched 
by manure, Although Thad a considerable nuimn- 
ber of young trees on my tand EF did not lose one 
by the winter, H 


gravelly soil, 


Mine were nearly al 


and had not been forced to 


ona 
loamy, or 


arapid growth, My Chinese Mulberry trees havy- 


ing survived the severest winter, with but little in- 


jury, I impute their escape to the nature of the 
soil in which they were planted, and to that cause 
alone. In confirmation of this opiaion T ean add, 
that two of the same species, brought from Long 
Island at the same time, ] gave to a brother-in-law, 
and were planted in a dark, moist, rich soil, and 
both, I think, were killed in the ground the same 
winter. One or both of them their 
branches the next summer, grew rapidly, and pro- 
duced much larger leaves than mine produced. 
Whether this be the same species of Mulberry 
exactly as Mr. Kenrick describes, [ am unable to 
determine. Mine did not yield what I call very 
large leaves as they were less in length and breadth 
than I have seen on the common black Mulberry. 


sent out 


But otherwise they perfectly correspond with Mr. 


Kenrick’s deseription, except that some of them 
have a form rather shaped like the grape leaf, than 
that of the common Mulberry. As he describes, 
“they are curled or convex on their upper surfaces, 
of adeep, beautiful, and shining green.” 
is thitk, with the under side having a texture like 
rich silk velvet. Ifthere be any doubt, whether what 
is called the Chinese Mulberry has, or has not, been 
for some time known in Europe, all I can say is, 
that the trees [ obtained of Mr. Prince, which he 
assured mre were the best species of the Chinese 
Mulberry, so perfectly correspond with that of the 
seedling Mulberry known in France, and described 
as the best species by Dandolo and Martleroy, I 
was led to that conclusion, 
out numerous stalks crowded with leaves, and their 
appearance is so rich and beautiful that no one see- 
ing them could doubt their superior adaptedness to 
be converted into silk, and to yield it in abun- 
dance. These trees I purchased as articles of cu- 
riosity to ascertain their character, and their capa- 


bility of being applied to advantage to the object) 
When they shall again put forth their, 
leaves I intend to furnish Friend Brooks of Scitu- | 
ate, with a quantity of them to make some proof 


proposed. 


of their value. 


His having commenced the culture of silk, and 
invented an admirable machive for reeling and 


spinning it, willenable him soon to furnish some 
important facts to place the value of the Chinese 
Mulberry beyond question as to some of its essen- 
tial properties. With the information I now pos- 
sess, if I contemplated the culture of the article, I 
should not hesitate to plant this species of Mulber- 


manufacture of Silk. The enter-! ry in preference to any other. 


Phe winterof L831) 
2 was still severer and destroyed many more. | 


But of this | 


light } 


The leat 


My trees have sent} 


{ments esttblished the perfect adaptation of the 


Sut TL should pre- 
! fer tight loamy, or gravelly land for it, as promis- 
ling the best suecess, Yet I do not think it would 
lhe Wise to supersede entirely the cultivation of 
trees of other species, long used and well approved. 
fat 


R. 


| Let our enterprise and our industry have a 
chanes in the grand experiment, 


| Hingham, January 20, 1354. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCLETY., 
Tue following gentlemen were at the lest meet- 
ing of the Horticultural Society, elected members 


thereof. 


HONORARY MEMBER, 

Ifon. Isaac AVM, of Baltimore. 
CORRESPONDING 
Groner kK. KRusseii 
Srereims, Canton; 


MEMUERS., 
- Vanilla ; 
Henry J. Finn, 
SURSCRIPTIOYV MEMBERS. 
H. Rusewes, of Fail River: 
of Lea ins ’ 72. 


Jauers P. 
ewport, R. /. 


of. 


Ha 


Mican 


fomer, 
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REPORT ON LIVE 


were 3 


HEDGES. 


the view it 
take of those objects to which public attention 


thought that in 


of Aericullure,” in was t 


heir duty to 


might be beneficially invited, have 


the progress of the culture and iinprovement ol 


the country, Live Hedges would in many pl 


ices 


become highly important and even weeessary, 
where Stone is not to be had, and Timber as must 
soon be the case, sball become more valuable for 
other uses, 


of this mode of enclosure is with foreigners and 


j} many of ourown countrymen becoming a subject | 


It 


to deny the eflicaey or expediency, in most places, 


of taste and admiration. is not our intention 
at present, of a good Rail Fence, or what is bette: 
a strong stone wall. 
multiply, these materials, in many places, 
become more searce and difficult to be had. As 
this shall oceur, the introduction of Live Hedges 
will come into use here, as they prevail elsewhere. 


A gradual introduction of them must be useful, 
and add a verdure and beauty to the face of the 


country, as its culiivation increases. Under thi 
impression the Trustees of the Mass. Society were 
induced to offer a premium of $30 for the best 
Hedge, 


the most thriving state ti TRS2. 


not less than 100 reds, which shall be in 


On this subject the Committee on Live Hedges | 
have a pleasure in presenting to the publie the fol-| h 


lowing communication of BE, Hersy Derby, Esq. 


It will be seen that he bas by well-tried experi- 
! 


Buckthorn (er Rhamnus Catharticus) to our cli- 


| mate, as well as its preference over several oihe: 
| plants. 


| ‘They therefore unanimously award to 1b. Hersy 
Derby, Esq. the premium proposed of $30 for his 
Hedge of upwards of 100 rods, and recommend 
that his detailed and usctul comm yuication on this 
subject be printed. 
By order of the Committee, 
Joun Wettes, Chairman. 

Savem, Noy. 50th, 1833. 
The Commiitee on Trees and Live Hedges : 

GENTLEMEN: Please consider me an applicant 
for the premium offered by the Society for the best 
Buckthorn Hedge, not less than 100 rods, which 
shall be in the most thriving state in 1833. On 








MMOND | 


" . mgr — 4 
“Tre Massachuselts Suciely for the Promotion 


: 
tharticus, 


The beauty, permanency and efficacy 


But as our divisions of land | 


will 


fers set out since, 





measuring mine, [| find IT have over 118 rods of 
the Buckthorn hedge, which I bave reason to 
think would be considered at least equal to any in 
this country. 

The Trustees generally have examined the state 
ef it the Should it be thought 
proper, T will make a few observations on my ex- 


present scason, 
je riments ip hedging, 
Ihave been for a great many years fully con- 
vineed of the superiority of live hedges, for effiea- 
I began by setting out my first 
about thirty years since, of the English 


cy and economy. 
hedge 
Hawthorn; the result was fur from satisfactory ; 
the plant, being not adapted to our climate, is in- 
jured by our stunmer droughts; frequently ex- 
pericnees blight early in August, and by the first 
My 


vex experiment was with the Three thorned Aca- 


of September, assumes a wintry appearance, 


jcia; to this hedge I devoted the most earetul at- 


iention; but the result was equally unsuccessful, 
Lie interlacing 


gz, and the 
thorns growing only upon tne upper branches, the 


plants run up without 


}stems below were not thick enough to serve as a 
. . . J 
} fence; it was beside too tender a plant to bear our 


IT also tried the crab-apple with 
About 1808 there was 


evere winters, 


but litthe better success, 


standing in the garden of the venerable Dr, Hol- 


yoke of this town, which adjoined that of my broth- 
alarge tree of ihe Buckthorn or Rhamnus ca- 
In digging the latter, the gardener found 


or 
“9 


several young plants which had grown from seed 


They 


y were given to me and set 
outin a nursery ; finding they grew very rapidly, I 
wes iaduced to set them out for a hedge some time 
in 1809, and in this attempt I was entirely success- 
ful. Thelength of this hedge is about 20 rods ; 
has been a good fence over 20 years, and is atthe 
present time ina fine healthy state, not a single 
plant having failed since it was firstset out. It pre- 
sents a mass of verdure from early spring until late 


shed by this tree. 


in the autuma, and is completely jampervious, af- 
fording entire protection to the land it encloses. It 
heing my first experiment with the plant, I did 
not head it down so low when young, as I have 


ince found it adviseable to do ; the consequence is 


i that it is not so thick at bottom as nny of my oth- 


Finding it so hardy a plant, and 


iso welladapted for hedges in our climate, IT have 


heou induced to cultivate it very extensively, and 
have at different periods, extended my hedges until 


}ihey measure pearly 120 rods in length. 


The method I should recommend in setting a 


hedee, 


would be, to place the plants in a single 
row, about 9 inches apart, either in the spring or 
fall of the year; if in the fall, 1 should clip it the 
pext spring, within six inches of the ground, 
which will cause it to be quite thick from the bot- 
any after pruning can be made to suit the 
1 have also tried plash- 
ing; it was recommended to me in ISIS or 19 by 
my gardener, (an Englishinan),and [allowed him 
to try it upon a young hedge of Crab-Apple; but 
the hedge never flourished afterwards, and J, at 


tom 3 


pleasure of the cultivator. 


last, pruned away the branches he had interwoven, 


| ud Jost four years’ growth by the experiment, I 


have never found plashing necessary for the strength 
or beauty of the buckthorn hedge, the natural 
growth of the branches being sufficiently interlaced. 
Three years’ careful management in the way I 
have described, is sufficient to form a perfect hedge, 
nearly as thick below as above. 
1 am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Yours, &c., E. Hersy Dersr. 
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AN ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE HAMPSHIRE, FRANKLIN AND 
. HAMPDEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ; 
Delivered in Greenfield, Oct.23,1833. By Henry Corman. 


PUBLISHED AT THE RLQUEST OF THE SOCIETY. 

“THe effort to extend the dominion of man 
over nature,” says Bacon, the great master of Phi- 
losophy, ‘is the most healthy and most noble of 
all ambitions.” This admirable sentiment is in 
nothing more true than in its application to agri- 
eulture. Here man exercises dominion over na- 
ture; exerts a power more nearly than any other 
reseinbling a creative power ; commands the earth 
on which he treads to waken her mysterious ener- 
gies ; spreads fertility over barrenness ; scatters 
the beauties and glories of the vegetable creation, 
where before all was desolate ; compels the inmani- 
mate carth to teem with life ; and to inipart suste- 
nance and power, health aud happiness to the 
countless multitudes, who hang upon her breast and 
are dependant on her bounty. 

Agriculture is the great interest of every com- 
gnunity advanced beyond the savage state. Po mean 
no invidious distinction. The interesis of the so- 
eial body are various; and in proportion to its im- 
proved condition its wants are multiplied to an in- 
definite exteAt. Many bands and many arts are 
necessary to erect, support, furnish, light up, adora 
the grand superstructure of society, and supply the 
wants, aud provide for the entertainment of its in- 
numerable and insatiate guests. 


civilization, and one of the surest evidences of its 
advancement. Itis essential to the perfection of the 
arts of life. The humblest occupations are important; 
and if useful and honest, are respectable, He who 
Inbors with his mind, equally as he who labors with 
his hands, is a working man. ‘The hardy plougli- 
man who ‘ jocund drives his team a-field,” and 
proudly strokes the smooth coats of his eatue, has 
no reason to envy the pale and emaciated scholar, 
poring wll faint with exhaustion over the half 
fornied progeny of his wearied brain ; with eyes 
searce open hunting for metaphers by the expir- 
ing rays of his midnight lamp; and waiting so long 
with hope deferred for the gushes of inspiration, 
that when at last the waters are troubled he has 
not strength enough to crawl to the fountsin, In 
the erowded hive of human life, they who build 
the cell, as well as they “ who gather the honey 
to store it well” are mutually useful and essential. 
But among the various occupations of society, 
agriculture obviously holds a commanding rank. 
If the prince may proudly say “ 1 govern all,” and 
the soldier “I fight for all,” and the merchant 1 
pay all;” the farmer may hold up his head as high 
as the rest, and with a noble self-complacency may 
aay, “* 1 feed all.” What would become of the 
operatives, and of what use would be the curious 
and exquisite machinery of the largest establish- 
ment, if the power-wheel should cease its revolu- 
tious?) Manufactures and commerce, all of science 
and all of art, all of intellectual as well as physical 
good, are dependant on agriculture. ‘The agricul- 
tural products ofone year, are not more than suf- 
ficient for the consumption of the animal creation 
wntil the succeeding harvest pours out its golden 
treasures. Ifthe husbandman should remit his la- 
bors for a single season the human race must per- 
ith, = What would philosophy do without bread ? 
Without agriculture, the thundering wheels and 
the buzzing spindles of the manufacturer, must 
‘ooaso their gyrations. She too loads the buoyant 


The division of 
labor is one of the most important improvements of 








arks of commerce, and bids them speed their 
flight to the remotest regions of the earth, and re- 
turn deeply freighted with the treasures of foreign 
climes. 

Agriculture as a profession begins to occupy 
the rank among us, to which it has a just claim. 
Some of the most distinguished men im our own 
and other countries, in’ the present and past ages, 
men as eminent for intellectual aud moral attain- 
ments as for the station whieh they have oceupied 
in publie regard, and the part whieh they have 
performed in public affairs, have honored the pro- 
fession and themselves, by engaging even in its 
hutublest labors and details; and have ingenuous- 
ly confessed, that they have found in its calm pur- 
suits au inexhaustible souree of interest and reere- 
ation, and a mere grateful pleasure than the bril- 
liant scenes of public life have aflorded. The ele- 
nents of true dignity of character are integrity, 
usefulness, ueiivity, and intelligence. This bean- 
tiful valley, watered by the benefiecut stream, 
Whose name it bears, and fenced in by those mag- 
nificent highlands, which mark its progress to the 
ocean, presents iu iis farming population so many 
examples of this noble combination, that the pro- 
lession of agrieuiiure here occupies a front rank 
among the most useful and respectable. 

It is with uofeigned diffidence that I address an 
assembly of such men on this occasion, — Feeling 
myself, even after years of inquiry and practice in 
this great art, ouly a learner, and a comparative 
stranger in this part of the country, Twas bonestly 
averse to this duty. TP sball attempt nothing more 
than to offer such hints, as may stimulate the m- 
quirics of others; and should it appear that foam 
greatly out of my place, IT shall console myselt 
with the reflection, that the responsibility of the 





appointment rests not with Lim who aeeepts, but 
with those who make it. 


The agriculture of the econnties under the auspi- 
ces of this Society is highly respectable; but J 
trust Pshall not give offence, by saying that it 
admits of great improvements; and by referring 
to some points to which our efforts for Improve- 
nent may be directed, 

The agricultural population here may be divi- 
ded into three classes, First those, who, besides 
cultivating some land, are likewise tradesmen or 
mechanics 3 and with their agricultural unite some 
mechanical or professional pursuit, to which their 
farming is ouly secondary. ‘Phe returns of hus- 
landry are in general so much slower and smaller 
than those from theirart or trade, that the latter is 
likely to absorb much of their attention to the prej- 
udice of their husbandry, There are*’eminent ex- 
ceptions toe this remark; and we owe to some of 
these persons tnany valuable experiments in agri- 
culiure, whieh their ready eapital has furnished 
them with the means of making under circumstan- 
ees of great advantage, 

The second class is composed of those who, oc- 
cupying small farms, look for nothing from their 
farins beyond the bare support of their families ; 
having other resources, they feel independent of 
its returns ; or devoid of ambition, and indolent 
and improvident, they are content with the most 
scanty returns, Ignorant of the art of living, they 
are in general in the midst of the means of abun- 
dance destitute of common comforts ; and are sat- 
isfied if they obtain, by a little labor inconstantly 
and indifferently applied, the bare necessaries of 








life. 





ES 
The third class compreheuds these with whoia 
agriculture is an exclusive profession ; who are 
willing to labor, and are secking the fair rewards of 
industry, Stimulated by an honest desire of profi, 
they are anxious to extend their cultivation to the 
farthest point to which it may be carried to advair 
tage. It is to this latter class, who alone, proper. 
ly speaking, deserve the name of farmers, that my 
remarks will be directed. 


Farming here consists of three kinds ; first, dairy 
farming ; second, grazing, embracing sheep bus. 
bandry, and the raising of young stock; and lustly 
arable farming, including the coustumptien of the 
produce on the place, by the stall-teccing of exttle, 
sheep, or swine. There are many faries, which te 
a certain extent combine these pursulis; but these 
oljects are distinet, and eaunot offen to euy great 
extent, be advantageously prosecuted together. 

}, Of dairy husbandry, T shall say litte. ‘The 
art of making cheese is well understeod suieng us; 
and its quality in general good; but in regard te 
butter, great improvement is as desirable as it is 
practicable. Much of that manufactured here, is 
searcely tolerable. Any person, acct:stomed to eat 
the butter brought inte the Philadelphia market, 
must have observed iis extraordinary superiority in 
flavor and richness, to the article generally pro- 
duced among us. What occasions this superiority ? 
There is an advantage in the spring liouses of the 
Penusylvanians, built of stone over some running 
water, Where the milk is always kept, and which 
is devoted exclusively to dairy purposes. This 
and the cultivation of white clover in their pas- 
tures, the frequent churning, so that the cream is 
never old, the entire expression of the butter-milk, 
and the most particular attention to cleanliness in 
every part of the process, are the probable means 
of ‘their success. But in these respects, there is 
not a single circumstance in which we might not 
equal them; and since the difference in the prices 
of butter between that of an exquisite quality, and 
that of an ordinary kind is more than a hundred 
per cent. our dairy farmers have sufficient induce- 
ments to endeavor to excel. The premiums 
bestowed for this purpose under the direction of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, have had 
a highly beneficial effect; and have proved that 
we are capable of producing as good butter as ean 
be made. Some exhibited on the present occasion 
fully establishes this assertion, I may remark in 
this connexion, that little attention is paid to eur 
pastures. Plaster and ashes are seldom applied te 
thein, though in most cases without a doubt, the 
application would be highly beneficial ; and they 
are suffered, without concern, to be overrun with 
brakes, briers, and that inereasing pest, the Cana- 
da thistle. There is reason to believe, too, that 
our dairy farmers pay little attention to ascer- 
tain the comparative quality of the milk of their 
different cows, which in respect to its yield of 
cream, and of course the amount of butter which 
may be made from it, must differ very greatly ; 
some yielding milk of the richest quality ; and the 
milk of others being worthless.* 








* In a former publication, 1 have stated a fact coming 
under my own observation, that in an experiment of 
milk, taken at the same time and placed in the same 
situation, and where the cows were fed in the same 
manner, the milk of one cow yielded at the rate of one 
inch and three tenths of an inch of cream upon nine in- 
ches of milk, and that of another cow in the same yard, 
produced only two tenths. In the quality of the milk of 
the two cows for the purpose of making butter, the dif 
ference then was 13 to 2. 
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il. In respect to sheep husbandry, and the 
ruising of young stock, many farms from their 
fough and mountainous character, are adapted 
wlely to these objects, The raising of neat stock, 
powever, beyond the consumption of course fod- 
der upou a farm, is not 2 source of great profit, 
unless upon land of low price. ‘The stall-feeding 
of beef animals upon bay and meal, is likewise a 
very doubtful source of gain, at the average price 
of hay and grain among us, Few farmers have 
exactness enough of ealeulation or experiment to 





determine whether it does or does not yield a fair 
eumpensation for their labor and produce ; and the 
purchasing of cattle for the purpose of stall-feeding, 
is sotmuch matter of judgimeut, skill in trade, or 
inere accident, the thritt of different animals is so 
differeat, the state of the murket is so precarious, 


und by the preseut mode of management, the far-| 


wer is liable to so many timnpositions and frauds, on 


the part of dishonest dealers and butchers, that the | 


chauee of success is by many judicious farmers 
considered very suall. [twere greatly to be wish- 
ed, that some mode or standard couid be adopted 
of selling the animal by live weight ou the hoof, to 
avoid the evil 
mode, by which the seller is placed entirely at the 
merey of the buyer, with uo security against fraud, 
and with scarcely the possibility of redress. 


it is confidently believed, that the sheep hus- ; 
bandry When judiciously pursued, affords far bet- | 
It is ascertained that no hus- ; 


ter prospect of gain. 
bandry will do more to preserve and improve the 
condition of a farmin ; and those farmers, who have 
steudily persevered in it,even under all the fluctu- 
utions through which the prices of wool have 
passed, Lave received a full remuneratiou for their 
care and expenditure. The great question of coin- 
parative advantage between the fine wooled, the 
medium quality, the long wooled, or our common 


native sheep, presents a subject involving such va- 


rious considerations, that the present time does not 
adinit of its discussion. ‘The introduction of fine 
wooled sheep into the country, has been of very 
vreat advantage ; and though to the serious loss of 
those persons, who, as mere speculators, deluded 
hy most extravagant calculations of profit, paid 


enormous prices fur their flocks; yet to the ulti- | 


mate and great benefit of those more prudent or 
more fortunate individuals, who came after them, 
and reaped the advantage of a reaction in the pub- 
lie estimation, of the value of these races of fine 
wooled sheep, which the heavy disappointment of 
the first purchasers occasioned. Extreme fineness 
of fleece is obtamed ouly at the expense of a small 
and tender carcass. 


earcass large enough for the market. 
tempts have already been made with every pros- 
pect of success. (To be continued. } 














MISCELLANY. 
WOMAN, 


Tae celebrated Fontenelle said that women have 
a fibre more in the beart, aud a cell less in the brain, 
than men. 

As the dew lies longest and produces most fer- 
tility in the shade, so woman in the shade of do- 
mestic retirement sheds around her path richer and 
wore permanent blessings than man, who is more 


- . . | 
s and inconveniences of the present! 


It is confidently hoped that! 
by a judicious combination of the merino with | 
sheep of a larger size, a race may be gradually | 
formed, yielding woo! of a sufficient degree of fine- 
ness for the common demand, combined with a} 
Such at-' 


exposed to the glare and observation of public life. 
Thus the humble and retired often yield more val- 
uable benefits to society, than the noisy and bust- 
ling satellites of earth, whose very light of uncon- 
cealed enjoyment deteriorates and parches up the 
the moral soil it flaws over.—™M. Y. Star. 





THE AFFECTION OF A WOLF. 
By way of enlivening the deseription of the 
structure of animals, M.de Candolle (lecturer ov 





estiug particulars respecting what he called leur mo- 
rale, ov their natural dispositions, and the changes 
they underwent while under the dowinion of man. 
Among other instances of affection which wolves 
had sometimes shown to their masters, jie mention- 
ed one which took place in the vicinity of Geneva. 
A lady, Madame M—, had a tame wolf, which 
seemed to have as much attachment to his mistress 


asaspaaiel, Sle had vecasion to leave her home 
' for some weeks ; the wolf evinced the greatest dis- 
after Ler departure, and at first refused to take 

During the whole time she was absent he 


| ress 
food, 
fremained much dejected ; on her return, as soon as 
lithe avimal beard ber foosteps, he bounded into the 
| roomn in an ecstacy of delight, springing up, he 
| placed one paw ou each of her shoulders, but the 
| next moment fell back and instantly expired. 





THE FORTY-SECOND REEGIMENT, 

Tue following characteristic anecdote of this 
| gallant regiment may be depended upon as true, 
having been lately communicated to the writer by 
a General Officer in the army, who was at the time 
the occurrence took place, a Field Officer in that 
regiment. 

Jinmediately before the 42d disembarked in 
Egypt in 1801, under the command of the brave 
Abercromby, orders were given not to fix their bay- 
onets, nor to load their muskets ull they were all 
}ou shore, although the enemy’s shot was falling in 
jand round the boats like hail. After the regiment 
| had turmed into line on the beach, which was done 

in the most cool manner, under the desiructive fire 
| froma French battery and a battalion of imtantry 
ion the heights in frout, Major Stirling gave the 
word, * fix bayonets.” 


Jn a moment every man’s 
The Major next 
| followed with “prime and load,” but the words 


| bayonet was fast to bis musket. 


| had scarcely escaped his lips, when an individual in 
ithe ranks vociferated ;—* No prime and load—but 
The 


entire regiment, as one man, instantly obeyed this 


charge baiguets—and by Got immediately !” 


cuergetic command, ascended the heights at the 
charge, and carried the French position with cold 
stecl in the most gallant style. Butthe question 
iminediately arose, who was the individual that or- 
dered the charge, when the Commanding Officer 
had only given the word to prime and load, On 
inquiry, it was found that the person who had as- 
summed the command, was no other than ** Donald 
Black,” u private soldier, and an old smuggier 
from the Island of Skye. An )gdividual in the 
same regiment stated to the writer, that on Gener- 
al Moore arriving on the spot, he told the 42d their 
bravery was beyond all praise, but that net obey- 
ing their commanding officer was a great breach 
of discipline, and on the present occasion the 
movement might have bad a fatal termination : and 
at the same time turning round to the Colonel, he 
admonished him for the irregularity of his men. 
Col. Dickson replied, ““! might bave held one 
man ; but by God, General, it was impossible for me 











to hold a whole regiment.” But, Donald Black’s 
(in geelic Dhu) Highland blood was in a flame, and 
being quite indignant at what he thought unneces- 
sary loss of time, his impatience to close upon the 
| foe, in the Scottish manner, made him lose sight en- 
itirely of Ue humble station which he occupied ia 
the corps. As Shakespeare says, “all is well that 
ends well,” but had this furious charge fuiled, it 
would have been a black day to poor Donald. A 
jeourt martial, aud the balberts would likely have 





uatural history at Geneva,) introduced many inter- | been the ceward of his native ardor and impetuos- 


lity. 
| “This hot and fiery temper of the Scots, caused 


' 
\them tolose many battles in their ancient wars 
j}with England, <A few showers of arrows from 
ithe long bows of the English archers, were suffi- 
| cient to exhaust the patience of the Scottish armies 
| when they would, without discipline, order, or com 
| mand, rush headlong upon the cool aud steady foe, 
strictly obedient to the orders of their commanders, 





| EMPLOYMENT INDISPENSABLE TO COMFORT. 

In a very interesting article on the philosophical 
history of hypochondriasis and hysteria, in the 23d 
number of the Foreign Quarterly Review for July, 
1533, is the following passage, (p. 117). 

‘It is some disappointment to a humane person 
to find, that of all men who are discomtented with 
their lot, none exceed in the quantity of their grum- 
bling, and in the habit of looking on the wrong side 
of things, and in a proclivity [propensity] to hype- 
chondriacal imaginations, the old pensioners of 
the army and navy at Chelsea and Greenwich. 
Placed above the fear of want, but deprived of all 
motive to exertion; neither moved by hope nor by 
tear, for they have neither promotion to look to, nor 
disgrace to apprehend ; they are miserable, precise- 
ly because, they have nothing We have 
often thought that some gentle duties, analogous 
to the former habits of the lives of these deserving 
old men, would be a great blessing to them.” 

On this subject Loudon, the conductor of the 
Gardever’s Magazine, makes the following sugges- 
ion: 

** Now, we would suggest that to every hospital 
there should be attached a garden, sufficiently ex- 
j}iensive to occupy in its culture all the inmates. 
Though this sort of occupation might not be * anal- 
ogous to the former habits” of these inmates ; yet 
we are persuaded that it is so natural, that they 
would soon not only become accustomed to it but 
tondef it. Why should not the whole of the va- 
cant ground at Chelsea Hospital be turned into a 
garden, and put under the core of a good gardener, 
who would direct the labors of such of the pension- 
ers as were able to work in it ?” 





to do, 








WINTER BUTTER. 

Wr acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of 
two fine specimens of butter, made and presented 
by Mrs. M. W. Howard of the Vaughan farm. hh 
is beantitul in appearance and excellent in taste, 
and proves that even during the rigorous winters 
of Maine, butter that would suit the most fastidious 
palate may be made, if proper skill and eare be 
brought te the business. Mrs. H. says, “ That 
there is nothing peculiar im the process. Before 
setting the milk, | pour a sufficient quantity of 
boiling water into it, to make it neasly as hot as 
itean be borne by the finger. Keep the eream 
from freezing, and when it is ready te churn, add 
the jnice of a middling sized carrot to four quarts 
of cream.” — Winthrop Farmer, 
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AGRICULTUR AL INFORM ATION. 


Tuere are but three sources from which man- 
kind obtain that knowledge which is power,—those 
mental acquisitions, which alone give civilized 
man a superiority over the savage biped of the wil- 
derness, or fountain heads of in- 
telligence are Observation, Conversation and Read- 
ing. Deprived of these the mind ofa Solomon ora 
Newton would be as complete a blank as that of an 
idiot. Of these means for furnishing minds with 
useful ideas, probably observation and conversation 
though still incomplete 


These sources, 


are the most important, 
without reading. 

But in order to give observation its full effeet, 
its sphere should be as extensive as a man’s leis- 
ure and circumstances will permit. A 
whose acquaintance with men and things is cou- 
fined to his own homestead, with now and then a 
glance and a common-place inquiry or observation 
directed to the farms and their ocenpants in bis ime 
mediate vicinity, may possess a strong intelleet, bur 
ean hardly fail to be narrow minded. He cannot 
avail himself of the many opportunities which al- 
ways occur in the journey of life to make the path 
plain and pleasant to those who “order their steps 


cultivator 


aright.” 
An English writer, in adverting to the impor- | 


tance to furiners of extended observation remarks | 


as follows: 

«© Were I to name one circumstance, which has 
within the last twenty years advanced the husband- 
ry of this country more than any other, I should 


fix on the practice of farmers taking their nags (to | 


use an expression of Bakewell,) to“see what other 
people are doing. Men who are confined their 
whole lives to one particular spot, necessarily con- 
tract a too limited range of thought. Their ideas 
flow so much in the same channel, and dwell so 
much on the same objects that new ones, however 
useful, make too faint av impression: nor can they 
know what is doing by the best farmers, on soils, 
perhaps exactly similar to their own. ‘To take a 
ride, for a fortnight, through four or five hundred 
miles of country, with an eye scrutinizing every 
thing they see, and’ calling upon noted farmers to 
make ingniries about such objeets as appear inter- 
esting, must necessarily give a new movement to 
their minds, a new spring to thought, and remove 
many prejudices, If only one journey be taken in 
a year, and that perhaps June 
would be the best seeson: but, as [ propose that 
two should be taken, one may as weil be in Janua- 
This season will explain 


ata vacant time, 


ry as any other month, 
the winter management of live stock, the impor- 
tant objects of the farm yard, fattening 
sheep-feeding in many branches, winter irrigation, 
and many other objects truly interesting.” 


beasts, 





A METHOD OF REARING EARLY PEAS AND 
OTHER VEGETABLES. 

Aw English Gardener siates that “the method of 
rearing peas in pots and boxes, in hot beds and 
hot-houses, aud afterwards transplanting them out 
into the open ground, is a common practice with 
gardeners, and often succeeds very well; particu- 
turly if they are not too long in transplanting 
them; but | would recommended a method not so 


well known, as far preferable to that of pots and 
boxes; particularly when they are to be raised in 
ahot bed. This consists in having a quantity of 





lacid and gaseous oxide 





turf cut into pieces, of about nine or ten inches | 
long, and three or four broad, which are placed in 
a regular manner over the sirfice of the hot-bed, 
grass side downwards, and a row of peas is sown 
upon each row of turf, and atterwards covered 
with soil; when they are fit for transplanting, 
more is required than to lift out the turf, piece by 
upon it, aud place 
their By 
elve no injury, vor do the 
plants sustain the least cheek in transplanting, This 
method may be praetised with similar success in 
&e.” 


no 


piece, with the peas growing 


them were they are to produce crop. 


this means the roots ree 


the re 





& of nota heans, 


toes, 





MANURE. 
wish fer our opi 


the best mode 


SIA WEED FOR 
A rrienp has expressed a nion 
‘das 


ao manure, 
&e. Nothaving bad 


ofthe use of sea wer 
of preparing and applying it, 
much personal aequaintance with this sabstance, 
or its agricultural uses, we can only give the opin- 
ion of a competent judge ou whose authority in 
subjects of this kind we are accustomed to place 
iance, The following is from Str Hum- 


Agricultural Ci 


hplicit rel 


pirey Davy’s iemrslry : 


‘© Sea weeds, consisting of different species of | 


eo and eouferva, are much used as manure 
of Great B: 


common fucus, 


frei ale 
Ireland. 
the 
in boil- 


on the sea coasts itian and 


which is sea 


By digesting the 


weed usually most abundant on the coast, 


ing water, L obtained from it one eighth pf a elu- 
had characters similar to 
distilled gave uearly four 
the 


tinons substance, which 
A quantity 
fifths of its weight in water, 
had an 
the ashes contained 
and 
nutter was smail 


mucilage, 
but no ammonia; 
and shghtly 

salt, carbonate 
matter. The 
principally ¢ 
wiih alittle hy- 
This manure is transient in its ef- 


water empyreumatic 


taste 5 sea 
soda, enarbonaceous 
in quantity carbonic | 
of carbon, 
dro-carbonate. 
fects, 
‘-h is easily necounted for from the large quan- 
ter, the elements of water which it 


It decays without producing heat, when 


whi 


tity of we or 


contains, 
» atmosphere, and seems as 


1 
exposed to the 


i 
to melt wn and dissolve awry. 
, 


arge heap entirely destroyed in less one two years 
nothing remaining but a little black fibrous matter 
s¢{ suffered some of the firmest nar of a fucus'! 
to remain ip a close jar, containing atmospheric 
air, for a fortnight. In this time it had become | 
very much shrivelled; the sides of the jar were} 


Y 


lined with dew. ‘The air examined was found to 


haves lost oxygene, and contained carbonic acid 


gas. 
‘Sea weed is sometimes suffered to ferment be- 
it is used; but this process seems wholly un- 
ary, for there is no fibrous matter rendered 
soluble in the process, and a part of the manure is 


fore 


neress 


lost. 


‘The best farmers in the west of England use it | 


as fresh as it ean be procured, and the practical re- 
sults of this mode of applying it, are exactly con- 
formable to the theory The 
carbonic acid formed by incipient fermentation, 
must be partly dissolved in the water set free in 
the same process; and thus become capable of ab- 
sorption by the roots of plants. 

“The effects of sea weed as manure, must prin- 
cipally depend upon this carbonic acid, and upon 
the soluble mucilage the weed contains; and | 
found that some fucus which had fermented, so &s 
to have lost about half its weight, afforded less 
than one twelfth of mucilaginous matter ; from 


of its operation. 


whieh it may ‘be fairly concluded that some of 
this substance is destroyed by fermentation.” 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
DRAINING, TURNIPS, CHESS, 
Messrs. Tucker & Co.—Being past the me- 
ridian of life when I first set foot in the United 
States a few years 2go, and having taken the oath 
allegiance the government, under which J} 
intend to spend the remainder of my days, T may 
be allowed to entertain sincere good wishes for jis 


of to 


prosperity, and hope to be excused for using the 
privilege of offering a few general remarks in re- 
gard to agriculture, a pursuit in which I was prae- 





sour | 
of} 


FaASscots | 


and does not last for more than a single crop | 


it were | 
I have seen aj 


litcally engaged in Seotland for thirty years. 
li is gratif ving to observe from several comimu- 


lnications in the Farmer, that public attention is 


| awakened in regard to the importance of two 
branches of husbandry, which have been practised 
with great success in Britain for at least half a 


century, draining and the eulture ef tur- 


| 

| namely, 
Hips. 

} 


\\ hout draias a farm in Britain is consid- 
of nature, and the in- 
of turnips into that island about 60 
| years ago, was justly considered and is designated 
the 

agricul- 


ered to be much ina state 
troduction 


;by its most eminent authors, as Gne of 
eras in the history of 
Assuredly there ean be no good 


miost 
remarkable british 
been jor 
veglecting, in this State atleast, those two branches 
economy, Which perhaps more than any 
lother have been the means of improving the cir- 
lcumstances of farmers in the Old Country. In 
gard to ‘Turnips, iowever, from my own — 
both in this State and in Scotland, 
| inuc h to be feared, that very many farmers will be 
deterred from presecuting that branch of farming 
from the liability to failure in their first 
This was the case in Scotland, particularly at the 


reason 


of faa 


rience is 


essays, 


| period of its introduction, Having grown annually 
in that country about 50 aeres for 25 years suc- 
cessively, there appeared no obstacle to being suc- 
cessful in this State. But last year (1832) it did 
happen that my crop failed. Having attributed 
that failure to my ignorance of climate and other 
| circumstances, I sowed this year about one acre 
fesdhegers baga, and one acre of mangel wurtzel, and 
| 


| 





had as good a crop as I had generally in Scotland 
for the long period of years above-mentioned—say 
i three which ] am at present feed- 
ing out to cows, steers, hogs, poultry, and horses. 
The whole roots are stexnmed, which, in the severe 
Winters in this State, appears to be an indispensa- 


bushels a rod ; 


ble process. 

In regard to draining, I take the liberty of re- 
;inarking, that it appeared to me a very singular 
circumstance in this State, (and J have been in no 
other) that very few open drains or ditches were 
made, and that the practice of ploughing into lands 
ridges was 
which satisfactorily accojint to an old country far- 
jmer for the frequent complaint of wheat being 
| winter killed. However, as to open drains, my 
short experience has convinced me of the inexpe- 
diency-of these, owing to the injurious effects of 
frost; but I cannot imagine any cause for the 
omission of ploughing into lands and drawing 
cross or water furrows in all hollows and at the 
head lands. Even in Britain, where the winter is 
comparatively mild, open draining is now very 
generally superseded by the under or covered mode 
of draining ; and it is a very common thing in ma- 
ny arable districts in that country, (where there 





or rarely to. be seen,—circummstances 





are professional drainers) to drain farms of two 
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hundre d acres at an expense of #100 per acre, and 
that by tenants or leaseholders (not owners of the 
land) who may have hired a farm for only fifteen 
or twenty years, But you are aware that immense 


benefit is derived froin covered drains,though less | as the author of & Europe’ 


is truly interesting, and will) richly repay a peru- 
sal; it is from the pen of ove who ranks high in the 


frequent, if judiciously laid out at a very great | sured bin imperishable fame, 


deal less hear than S100 per acre, 
facts are the best commentary on the great utility 
of draining 

One pina on the Jong and frequently disenssed 
For 35 


subject of Chess, and f shal} have done. 
| recollection, chess 


years, and that is withia my 
has been called in Scotland Goose Grass—the bo- 
tanieal name I know not; but from examination I 
ain certain that these words apply to the same 
erass, Which was never supposed to be spurious 
or degenerated wheat. Having sowed annually a 
hundred acces of that grain on a hired farm, I am 


rather disposed to speak with some panthdane eon 


the subject. It can searcely be imagined that} 


3ritish farmers are more indifferent to goose 
than to cockle, blight, mildew, or rust. Instea:l 
of that being the case, no farmer would buy seed 
wheat if mixed with chess. Genuine and clean 
seed of all kinds, is there a subject of general soli- 
citude. IT may mention, by the bye, that chess is 
a word not found in the English dictionary. 
T. D. 

1833. 


grass 


Iam, sir, your most obe’t serv’t, 


Vew Hartford, Oneida Co. Dee. 





From the Concerd Yeoman’s Gazette 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society has been in existence five years,— | 


and has inereased its members and extended its 
usefulness during that short period, to a degree ex- 
ceeding the anticipations of its most zealous 
friends. The object of this 
understand it, to improve the general character of 
Fruits, Garden Produets, &c. through 
the combined influence of learning, wealth and in- 


Associntion is, as we 


5) ae 
Flowers, 


dustry. ‘To earry this) pri .ise-worthy object inte 
operation, the society—(embracing men of all pro- 
fessions, from the Chief Magistrate of the Union to 
the untitled culiivator of the soilj—has ata great 
expense, transformed the wild and romantic see- 
ery of * sweet Auburn,” into a beautiful * experi- 
mental Garden,” and a resting place for the dead, 
in imitation of the celebrated cemetery Pere La 
Chaise, located in the vicinity of the city of Paris. 
a 


Phe society 
from its catalogue ; also 86 honorary inem- 


numbers nearly 660 members, so 
we learn 
ers,—embracing 


ae ° 1 
bers, and 67 correspouding memb 


most of the distinguished men in the country, and 
f 


many eminent foretgners. Por 
society,—sianding Comunit- 


the advancement 
of the objects of the 
tees are appointed on Fruit Tre 's, Fruits, &e.; 
on the Culture and Products of the Kitchen Gar- 
den; on Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
{fouses; on the Garden and Cemetery; Li- 


‘lowers and 
Green 
bury; and on the Synonyms of Fruits. 

A publie Exhibition of F ruits, Flowers, &c, 
takes place weekly at the Society’s rooms in Boston, 
The terms of admission to membe rship we know 
nothing about; we notice in the list of members 
the names of all our principal Agriculturists liv. 
ing in the vicinity of the city—but a few, however, |- 
beyond the town of Lexington—and not one in Con- 
cord, 

The anniversary of this Society was celebrated 
in Boston, in September last; on which occasion, 
an Address was delivered by ALEXANDER H. Eev- 
ket (brotherto Edward Everett) a part of which 
we this day present to our readers. This Address 


These 
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TO BE LE? : 
THE whole, or partof a Farm, in the vicinity of Boston, | eee isieiitin . -” / 
shea Thaaperesc agg? “agen . oe ERIGHTON MARKET.—Moxpav, Jan. 27, 1834. 
containing abou. Yo acres oF good 1a, with c i i ’ 
House, Barn, and out honses—oi which p. s-« on may be had | Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
m the Ist ot April next—Provided appheation is mace by af , > . >F 
ie tee epee es Sed 2 RR REC OP sop | At Market this day, 408 Reef Cattle, and 852 Sheep, divided 
capable, steady and tadustrious man, of good moral character, | » satin da yon : ~_ 
. as follows—At i righton 177 Beef Cattle, and 182 Sheep; at 


and who has been educated in the business of Farming, and 
who will produce a A d reconimmen lation ef such q ialifica 
tions—and none other need apply. 

For further information, engun of the proprietor a ind pub- 
ye! of the New-England Farmer, at hi Miice, Nos. 51 & 


, North Market Street, Boston. 





CASH STORE. 
THE subscriber offers for sale a large stock of English and 
American Goods at redaced prices, among which are 
Bales Black Bombazette of good qt Ui ality, at 124 ets. per yard. 
“Green ” 
“Blue and Brown Camblets of good quality, at 124 cents. 
“ Scotch Plaids, 
“English, Sup. & fine 64 Merino from >. ne 8s. per ont 
“a F rench ‘“ “ 9 « “ 
E, 8. BREWER, 414 Wadhingion Street. 





| Cambridge 231 Beef Cattle, and 670 Sheep—including 7 
Beef Cattle and 340 Sheep unsold last week. 

Prices. Beef Cattle-—An advance was effected on for- 
mer prices. We noticed 15 or 20 very fine taken at $6—We 
quote prime at 450.0475; good at5a5%5; thin at4a 4D. 

Sheep.—One drove of 300 were very fine, and were sold for 
a high price. - e noticed several inferior lots taken at 2 50, 
275, 3 and 3 25 


SITUATION WANTED BY A GARDENER. 


A young man, who is perfectly conversant with each de- 
partment of his business, and ean uce satisfactory recom- 
mendations. Any commands addressed to A. B. ons left ar 





the of this paper will be ponpty « attended to. 
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NEW ENGLAN D FARMER. 





JANTARY 29, 3894. 





GEO. C. BARRETT, 


HAVING MADE ENLARGEMENT IN HIS 


VBWD LSVAWBUISHAI we, 
the present season, respectfully presents 
the following CaTaLoGve to his subseri- 
bers, customers, and others, and would 
request their orders as early as possible, 
as the execution of them, is personally 
attended to by the proprietor. Dealers 
are particularly requested to forward their 
orders i immediately. 


- CATALOGUE oF THE NW ENGLAND SEED 


North Market Street, Boston. 





Connected with the New-England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 and 52, 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
Articnoxe, Green Globe. 
ASPARAGUS. | 
Beans, English Broad Windsor, 
Early China Dwarf, 
Early Mohawk, fine for strings, | 
Early Marrow, do., 
Early Dwarf Case Knife, 
Yellow Six Weeks, | 
Red Dwarf Cranberry, 
Red Pole Cranberry, 
White Pole Cranberry, 
Horticultural Pole, very fine, 
Large White Lima, ) 
Saba, or Small Lima, § 
Agparagus, or Yard Long, 
Sword Long Pod, 
White and Scarlet Runners, 
Davenport. 

Bxet, Early Blood Turnip Rooted, 


' 


scarce. 


Eee 


CUCUMBER, 


Carxot, Barly Horn, 


Long Orange, 
Altringhain, 

Blood Red. 

Early Cluster, 
Karly Frame, 

Long Green Prickly, 
Short Prickly, 

Long Green Turkey, 
Long White Turkey, 
White Spined, 
Gherkin, small for pickles. 


Cress, Curled, or Peppergrass, 


Broad Leaved Garden, 
Water. 


CorIANDER. 


Piant, Purple and White. 


ENDIVE. 
Inpian Corn, 
Sweet, or Sugar, fine for boiling. | 


Early and Late, 


Long Blood, true sort, KALE. 
Long Red, Leex, Lonpon. 
Early Orange, Lettuce, Early Curled Silesia, 


Green, for Stews or Soups, 

Swiss Chard, 

French Sugar, 

Mangel Wurtzel, for cattle. 
Borkcoe. 
Baussets Sprouts, 

Broceoit, Early White, 

Early Purple, 

Large Cape. 

CautirLtower, Early and Late. 
Cetery, White Hollow, 

White Solid, 

Rose Colored, 

Celeriac, or Turnip Rooted, 
Canzage, Barly Dutch, ; 

Early York, 

Green Glabe Savoy, 

Large ( 

Yellow Savoy, 

Early Sugarloaf, 

Late Sugarloaf, 

Early Battersea, 

Large Late Drumhead, 

Red Dutch, for pickling, 

Early $ dalishury Dwarf, 

Large Late Bergen, 

Turnip Rooted, (above and below 

ground,) 

Large Scotch, for catile and many 

other varteties. 


GARDEN 











‘ape Ss Savoy, 





Tennisball, 


Royal Cape, fine, 
Imperial Head, 

or Rose, 
Drumhead, 

Cabbage, 

Magoum Bonum Coss, 
White Coss, or Loaf, 
Ice Coss, 

Green Coss, 
ffammersmith. 


Menon, Large Water, 


Long Carolina Water, 
Apple Seeded Water, 
Long Island, 


7 y 
Early, 


Green Citrou, Green fleshed, 
Pine Apple, do. 
Persian, do, 
Nutmeg, do, 
Large Canteleupe, do. 


Musk, 
Minorea, 
Nutineg, 


Pomegran: 


,small 


MARTYNEA, for ai kles. 

MusrTarp, 

NasTURTIUM. 

ORRA. 

Onion, White Portugal, 
Silver Skin, or Yellow, 


Brown and White, 


Large Red, 


'ONTON, 


i 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


SER DS 
Sop «(this establishment are warnra,- 
TED FresH anp Genuine, and no com. 
plaints will hereafter be made of the ave 
of Seeds, as all exce pt Vine AND Breer 
Seeds are thrown away, which are not of 
last years’ growth. ; 

GAR DEW ShEDS 
Sold here, are raised in five large Gar- 
dens, under the partic aa inspection of 
the Pr roprictor, excepting those kinds 
necessary to import, > Wits are from the 
best houses in Europe. 


STORE, FOR 1894. 


tray 
i] 'MATO, Or 


Love Apple. 


Potato Onions, the roots, | Purse, Early White Dutch, 
Top or Tree. | White Flar, 
iPerperr, elean seed, | Yellow Stone, 
Squash, or Tomato-shaped, | Karly Garden Stone, 
Long Cayenne, | Yellow Aberdeen, 
Cherry. Long Yellow French, 
Pumpxin, Field, | Ruta Baga, fine for stock, 
Finest Family, Dale's Hybrid, and other varieties. 
Marmmoth. 
P Large Yutch. SWEET AND POT HERB SFKEDs. 


Parsnip, 
ARSLEY, l)warf Curled, 
Double Curled. 

Pras, Early Frame, 


Karliest Dwarf, fine, 


inches high, 
Early Washington, 


Dwarf Blue Imperial, 
Dwarf Seymetar, new variety, 


Karly C harlton, 
Early Hotspur, 
Karly Double 

Large Marrowfat, 
Bishop’s Dwarf, 


Dwarf Blue Prussian, 


Dwarf Sugar, eatable 


Knight's Dwarf Marrow, 
Koight’s Tall Marrow, 
Matchless, or True Tall Marrow- 


fat, 
Woodford, &e. 
Ruvpars, for tarts. 
Rapisu, Early Frame, 


Exrly Scarlet Short Top, finest, | 


Long Salmon, 


Cherry, or Turnip Rooted, 
White Turnip Rooted, 


Long White Naples, 
Black Spanish, or | 
Spinacu, Round or Sumn 
Pric! k ly, or Fall. 
Sausiry, or Vegetable Oys 
SQUASH, arly Long Wai 
Early B: h, or Sec ilo 


Canada Crook Neck 


ter, 


Long Yellow Crook Neck, 


Early Lemon, very 

early, 
Valparaiso, 
Vegetable Merrow, 
Early Orange, 
Acorn. 


soriment of the Vegetable Seeds, neatly papered up and labelled, with directions for their culture, &c. 


slossom Frame, 


Thyme, 
Sweet Marjorum, 
S 


wn 


age, 
grows 20|Summer Savory, 

Sweet Basil, 

Lavender, 

Bene Plant, 

Rosemary, 

Fennel and Balm, &c. 

Medicinal Herb Seeds, in papers, 63 
cents. 





| BIRD 
|Canary, 

Hemp, 

; Rape, 

|Maw, &e. 


! 


SEEDS. 


pods, 


GRASS SEEDS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Timothy, 
Red Top, 
Northern Clover, 

Southern Clover, 

White Dutch Clover, 
Lucerne, or Fyench Clover, 
Orchard Grass, 


or Herds Grass, 





iH. Tall Meadow Oat Grass, 
1er, sameey 
| English Rye Grass 
| 
ter, Potato Oats, &e. 
ted, ALSO, 
P, Spring and Winter Wheat, 


5 cand Winter Rye, 
at, 


Late Potatoes 


a fine win-| Sprit 
Buckwie 


Marly and for Planung 


swall and! White Mulberry Seed and Trees, 
Yellow Locust Seed, for Timber 
Irees, 


Honey Locust, for Hedges, 
Asparagus Roots, 50 to 75 cts. per 
hundred, 





SEEDS supplied to Traders at wholesale, or at a large discount from retail price, either by the pound or in boxes containing a complete as- 





